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THE PANTOMIME OF PRIVATE LIFE. | 


Tur word pantomime, as its Greek derivation im- 
plies, describes that species of stage performance 
which is carried on solely by dumb motions. The 
professors of it being generally dancers and pos- 
ture-masters, have attained to a greater degree of 
proficiency in the use of their limbs than in the exer- 
cise of their organs of speech. To them, therefore, 
the difficult task is allotted of expressing ideas with- 
out words, and of exciting their spectators to laugh 
or to cry by the judicious use of their legs, toes, arms, 
and countenances. When, for instance, a stage- 
dancer lights up her face with a loving look, and 
presses the tips of all her fingers upon her heart, you 
are to suppose that she is enamoured of the young 
man in white tights and spangles who is preparing 
to dance with her. When he, in turn, passes his 
open hand two or three times over his own face, cuts 
a graceful caper, and falls into an exaggeration of the 
* second position,’ he means to express admiration, 
and to make you believe that he thinks the young lady 
very handsome, and that the passion is mutual. In like 
‘manner, when the dumb slave, who is always intro- 
duced into oriental dramas, rushes in, falls flat on his 
face, and takes hold of the feet of another actor with 
doth hands, he intends to inform you that the latter 
is his master, to whom he is devotedly attached. 
When, on rising, he opens his mouth very wide, and 
eagerly points into it with his fore-finger, he means 
that he is hungry—that is to say, if he be a tragic 
alave. If he be a comic slave, his fasting condition is 
represented by pressing his hands very tightly against 
his stomach, and pulling an exceedingly long face. 
‘Now, although many of these signs and motions are 
far from truly expressing the wants, wishes, and feel- 
ings it is intended they should convey, yet they have 
been long enough in vogue amongst theatrical per- 
formers to get fixed and definite ideas attached to 
‘them; hence they answer their purpose almost as 
well as words. 

Our business is, however, not with dramatic dumb- 
show, but with the modified but equally expressive 
range of pantomime practised in private life. The 
difference between the two is this: that whereas 
dumb motions might, by the use of the ordinary 
faculties of communication, be banished from the 
stage, yet so perfectly indispensable are they in real 
society, that without them it would hardly hold 
peaceably together. ‘The sort of pantomime I allude 
to makes sentiments intelligible that no words can 
convey ; it drops hints no tongue can express ; it con- 
eeals thoughts which ought not to be expressed, and 
tells truths which ought not to be concealed. It is, 
in fact, to polite intercourse what aside-speeches are 
to the regular drama. 

You meet, for example, in company with an es- 
teemed friend, another less esteemed, because of his 
vanity. He is an author, and has just issued a volume 
of verses, which you have a moment before been tell- 
ing your companion are arrant trash. The poet’s first 
greeting over, he inquires whether you do not agree 

with the last number of the “ Weekly Laudator,” 
which describes his work as a “fine poem.” What 
are you to dot You must either compromise your 
character for truth to your other friend, or fling in 
the atthor’s face a flat and stinging negative. You 
are placed between the horns of a dilemma—you dare 
not open‘your lips. It is here that pantomime comes 
to your aid: you bow. ‘The author—who construes 
the gesture into an affirmative—calls you a man of 
discrimination ; and the friend—who knows it means 
nothing—very properly sets you down as a man of 


tact. Thanks to dumb motion, you are fairly out of 
the scrape !—Again, fancy yourself at a soirée speak- 
ing freely of some anonymous work to a stranger ; 
your listener begins to look uncomfortable, and a by- 
stander, dreading your censures will come to a crisis, 
performs that pantomimic operation called a “ nudge :” 
you look in your monitor’s face for further informa- 
tion, and its expression communicates the silent piece 
of advice, that you had better hold your tongue. The 
fatal truth instantly flashes upon you ;—you are 
abusing the book to its author! Mentally blessing 
your friend for his pantomimic interference, you in- 
stantly change the subject. 

I recently had the opportunity of admiring the 
nerve and address with which a quondam friend 
performed—by means of artistic dumb-motion—the 
negative process of not knowing me—of giving, in 
other words, “the cut direct.” It was curious to 
observe, as we approached each other in the street, 
what pains he taok to look every way but that 
which I was traversing. Wher he got near enough 
to perceive the signs of recognition I betrayed, he 
seemed to be suddenly struck with admiration at the 
contents of a snuff shop, and stopped to inspect them 
minutely. Determined there should be no escape, I 
touched his arm, and addressed him by name. He 
turned towards me, gave a stare that was meant to 
express perfect ignorance of my person, and passed 
haughtily on. This complicated pantomime was really 
worth all the money he had, about three months 
before, borrowed of me. 

It is, however, in domestic life that you find pan- 
tomime most generally and successfully cultivated. 
Imagine yourself at a large dinner-party, which is 
given on a scale of apparent magnificence, but of real 
meanness. ‘lhere is only one servant to eighteen 
guests—but what of that! the deficiency of attend- 
ance is supplied by the pantomimic gestures of the 
mistress ; which, though perfectly well understood by 
the servant, are scarcely to be detected by the most 
acute guest ; to such a pitch of dexterity has Mrs 
Byers brought the science of dumb motion! Is Mr 
Johnson’s plate empty !—a look carefully darted into 
the centre of it tells the waiteress that she must re- 
move it instantly, Does Mrs Pursey pause for the 
fish-sauce !—an angry look at the castors, with a side- 
glance at'the ill-served guest, brings, as if by magic, 
the soy to her side. But it is the juvenile branches 
of Mrs Byers’s family who best understand her ges- 
tures. Is Miss Amelia Byers reclining with more 
ease than grace in her chair !—a well-directed frown 
from the mamma, and a sudden erection of her own 
figure, cause the young lady to correct the fault with 
ready promptitude. Mr Byers is equally under his 
wife’s silent dominion. An old maiden aunt, the sub- 
ject perhaps of some family expectations, seated in 
a corner of the table, is quite unnoticed by the 
other guests: Mrs Byers looks her husband full 
in the face, glances at the neglected guest, and then 
at a decanter. Mr Byers understands at once, and 
immediately addresses the hitherto forgotten lady, 
desiring “the pleasure of a glass of wine ;” which is 
accordingly drunk to the satisfaction of all parties 
concerned, both in the suggestion and imbibition 
thereof. When visiting her friends, Mrs Byers’s 
pantomime is equally useful. She tells her son how 
much wine he may drink ; her daughter with whom 
she may dance ; her husband when it is time to with- 
draw—without uttering a word. Her “nods and becks 
and wreathed siltiles” supersede the ill-bred eclat of 
communicating directions, instructions, or wishes 
aloud. She governs her family by a code which com- 
bines outward politeness with the silent system. A 


superficial observer would suppose that her husband 
and children were always obeying their own wishes, 
and following out their own desires ; but it is quite 
the reverse. Asa musician watches the conductor’s 
baton, or a soldier is guided by the fugleman’s mo- 
tions, so do Mrs Byers’s family rivet attention upon, 
and accord obedience to, their silent but despotic 
leader. Instead, therefore, of being the free agents 
you imagine them, they are the humble executors of 
her will and pleasure—the slaves of her subtle, but— 
to them—too expressive pantomime. Few ladies pos- 
sess all Mrs Byers’s pantomimic qualifications, and 
I instance her, therefore, as a very accomplished spe- 
cimen of her class ; but there are not many families 
in which some of her peculiarities do not exist. 

Looking abroad in general society, we find a great — 
variety of pantomimists. The most conspicuous are 
those who, with few real pretensions, obtain and pre- 
serve the character of connoisseurs, not by their con- 
versation, but by their motions. Sit one of these 
down to a dessert, and you will observe the decisive 
criticism he will silently pass upon the wine. Having 
filled his glass, he holds it to the light, shuts his left 
os ants having satisfied his mind on one point, holds 

the glass close under his nose, deliberately passing it 
to and fro. Tle then drinks in a manner peculiar 
to professed wine-tasters, and pronounces judgment 
by an approving nod, or by the condemnatory wry 
face of a man taking physic. Follow him to a pic- 
ture-gallery, and you will observe him go through a 
great variety of gestures to be thought a dilettante 
and a man of taste. He first looks at the frame of 
the picture, to judge if the dimensions mentioned in 
the catalogue be correctly set down. He next scans 
the painting for a minute, and then, putting his 
hand over his eyes to form a shade, walks slowly 
backward, till he gets into what you are to suppose 
to be the right focus. Placing one hand behind him, 
and resting the other on his chin, he remains for 
a moment in an attitude of profound thought. Pre- 
sently an idea seems to strike him, and he doubles 
his fist and adjusts it before one eye as if it were a 
telescope. ‘The by-standers regard him with a kind 
of awe, for surely they think he must be a great critic. 
To inspire this feeling, and for nothing else, has the 
supposed connoisseur gone through his pantomime ; 
for when he sees the people reverentially looking at 

m, his object is effected, and he walks out of the 
gallery, followed by the dread of assembled artists, and 
the admiration of amateurs. His musical criticisms 
are delivered in similar silence, but are not the leas 
oracular. 

Pantomime, however, enters into the more amiable 
relations of social life. How much are our friendly 
feelings kept alive and influenced by the practice of 
shaking hands! What power there is in a smile to 
turn away wrath and to heal up disappointment ! 
One of the most important moves in a man’s life is 
materially influenced by dumb motion—1 mean his 
marriage ; for all courtships are commenced through 
its medium. Every one feels the potency—every one 
knows the meaning, of that expressive species of pan- 
tomime known as the “language of the eyes.” It is 
a single glance that generally settles the whole busi- 
ness, the verbal declaration which follows being a 
mere matter of form. Then what depth of affection 
is sometimes made manifest in a slight pressure of the 
hand—but of this delicate ground I have reached the 
limit ; and must leave that to the sympathetic ima- 
ginations of my readers which can only be described 
by sentimental poets. 

Examples might be multiplied of the advantages 
and prevalence of dumb motion in private life; but 
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THE RECENT POPULATION RETURNS. 
FIRST ARTICLE—GREAT BRITAIN. 


commissioners appointed to make the census, instzad 
intrusting the enumeration of the several districts 


i 


-five houses ; while in thinly populated 
extent of country was in no case 
enumerator than he could conve- 
niently travel over from morning till night ; the grand 


taneously all over the country in one day—a 
feat which was performed on the 7th June 1841. 

To insure this being correctly effected, many pre- 
liminary arrangements were of course . In 
the first place, each enumerator was furni with 
a printed form, capable of containing all the neces- 
sary information i individual in hi 
district ; to obtain which, visited on the 
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to their excess in number ; thus 


Finlayson’s calculation of the greater durability of tional 


female life. From the “comparative statement of 
in the several counties of Great 


persons 
and thirty ; for of them there were 1719 males and 
1851 females out of every 10,000 of each sex. The 
number of females whose ages exceeded a hundred 
years has, in nearly every census, proved to be greater 
than that of male cen i By the present 
returns, one man, aged a hundred years and upwards, 
proportion, being as one to 60,000. "England, 
proportion, being as one to . E 
however, seems far less favourable to extreme ity 
than Wales ; for in that principality, individ who 
exceed a century in years are in the proportion of 
nearly one to every 40,000 males, and above one to 
every 20,000 females. Scotland beats even Wales in 
petriarch upwards a contery old svery 20,000 
patriarch wu a century old to every 
males, and one old lady of like age to about every 
25,000 females.* The number of persons living in 
England at and over a hundred years old, when the 
census was taken, were, in England, 72 men and 141 
women ; in Wales, 10 men, 26 women ; in Scotland, 
45 men and 59 women. 

The next thing to strike attention are the facts 
hoon out relative to the birthplaces of the popula- 
tion found in various parts of Great Britain. Out of 
the fifteen millions who inhabit England, there are 
102,065 born in Seotland. On the other hand, 
out of the two millions seven hundred thousand who 
inhabit Scotland, there are 37,796 English. In other 
words, out of every 1000 inhabitants in England, 6 
are Scotch; and out of every 1000 inhabitants in 
In Scotland there are 
126,321 natives of I and in England there are 
284,128 from that country, In Wales the number 

We turn next to the rate of increase of the British 
population during the last ten years. It will, however, be 
necessary to glance at the successive census taken since 
1801, the year in which the first regular enumeration 
was ; first premising, that from 1570 to 1501 (an 
interval of 231 years), the population of England and 
Wales more than doubled ; that is to say, it has been 

ly estimated that at the former date those parts 
Britain contained 4,160,321 persons, whilst 

in 1801 they were inhabited by . From the 
latter period to 1811, the increase, in spite of the war 
which t that interval, was in England 
14} per cent. ; in Wales, 13 per cent. ; in Scotland, 14 
per cent. From 1811 to 1821, the increase of those 


he | countries respectively was 174, 17, 16 cent.—a 


great advance upon the . From 1821 
to 1831, the per cen on the three countries dimi- 
nished, for they stand thus: England, 16; Wales, 12; 
Seotland, 13. A further decreased rate of increase is 
and the population of 

augmented by 1 cent., 
that of Wales 13 per cent., that of 10.7 per 
cent. In the Channel Islands, on the contrary, the 


preceding it, of 1} per 
cent., or difference between 16 per cent. 145 
per cent. “We have thought it our duty,” say the 
commissioners, “to inquire whether this arises from 
a di between the excess of births over deaths 
in the latter of these two periods, or from some cause 
quite unconnected with the statistics of vitality. As 
one ray een cause for an increased or diminished 


jon in the ten years ending 1841, 
compared With the ten years ing 1831, may be 
estimated at 282,322. this num! a large pro- 
portion were natives of Ireland, who sailed from 


the rate of increase of population in in the 
ten years ending 1541, as compared with that observ- 
able in the previous has 
more the progress emigration, 

causes affecting the natural increase by the excess of 
births over deaths. When it is considered 


y be a great excess of births over deaths, there 
can remain no doubt that the multiplication of num- 
bers in England, by the excess of births over 
has continued at an undiminished, if not an in 
last ten years.” From these investiga- 


d the last decennial than formerly, the 
rate of mortality has also decreased, which leaves this 
of the numerical account nearly where it stood 
re. “It will be seen,” remark the commissioners, 
“that the numbers below ten (or, in other wo 
not 80 a proportion to t popu- 
which may be ascribed by some to a diminished 
proportion of births to the total open, by others 
to an increased duration of life. Indeed, as a gene- 
ral result, the adult population (that is, the avail- 
able strength of the country) is increased since 1821 
in a greater proportion than that exhibited by the 
total population.” Contrary to ordi iti 
the manufacturing districts of 
tain a super proportion of children. “In Lancashire, 
where the large manufactories are supposed to include 
so large a juvenile population, the numbers between 
fifteen and twenty are little above the average of Eng- 
land, and as nearly as possible the same as in Hunting- 
don ; whereas in Manchester the proportion of the 
numbers between those ages nearly coincides with the 
poe AH all England.” Minor causes of the appa- 
rent diminution, not noticed by the commissioners, 
may be added, and others the former im- 
ect modes of taking census in England and 
ales. The overseers of parishes, to whom that duty 
was i revious to 1841, were allowed to make 
their returns day after day, if one day were insuffi- 
cient for the duties of each district. The conse- 
quence was, that in all probability many individuals 
removed from one district to another while the enume- 
ration was going on, and were entered twice in the 
returns. population of 1831, therefore, might 
have been overstated from that cause to an amount 
sufficient to make up the deficiency not sup- 
ied by the increase of emi 4 
The tables at pages 8 and 9 of the Enumeration 
Abstract show the rate of increase in each county of 
Great Britain. In England and Wales there has been 
an increase ie ulation in every one of them. The 
most prolific English provinces appears to have 
been Monmouth, the number of persons having aug- 
mented there, between 1831 and 1841, being 36.9 
cent. ; and what is si , the adjoining unvel 
Hereford presents the lowest rate of increase, being 
only 2.4 percent. In Wales, Glamorganshire shows 
the greatest increase — that to per 
cent. ; the lowest is Radnorshire, which only 
2.8 per cent. Some of the counties of Scotland show 
a of population between 1831 and 1841. 


* We make these assertions in round numbers for the sake of, 
clearness. The exact ratio is—England, to every 10,000 of eactr 
hundred years old, and .18 
— females ; Scotland, 


females 
males, 43 females in 


* The gross numbers of inhabitants in Great Britain at the 
above-stated years are as follows:—In 1801, 10,942,646; in 1811, 
in 1831, 16,643,028; in 1841, 16,844,434, including the 


i 
‘ 
enough has been said to prove its uses and importance. | showed that there were in Scotland, on the night of | increase has been great ; where, from 1821 to 1831, q 
‘ Ta Vespchien, 0 gnectl ent propriate mode of aa it was 15.8 per cent. ; and from the latter year to 1841, 
tomime which is always performed at parting : ey | oe, y cause augme in 
Rendes, 1 sake wy bow! islands | bitants in those small islands : living is much cheaper 
t. sea- | in them than in Great Britain itself. They offer excel- 
have, during wenty years, largely emigrated 
In 1841 the fifth decennial census of the British popu- ground of emigration. It will be perceived that, ac- 
lation was taken upon an entirely new plan, and one cording to the returns of the total population of Eng- 
far more efficient than any hitherto adopted. The | wi land and Wales, there appears to be a rate of diminu- 
se tion during the last ten years when compared with the 
0 
in England and s to the overseers of the poor— 
as was the case formerly—assigned the task to the — 
officers of the registrar-general of births, deaths, and | emigration, the army and navy, and other ous 
* of | pursuits, are continually carrying off an excess of 
; of | adult males, eros hh undue overplus of females 
nd | nority of men, the tables at pages 19 and 20 of the Z 
ich | abstract show that the females of Great Britain are 
quiry to the returns on this subject. ‘The addi- ‘ 
| Mr population which would be required, in order 
; | to make the ratio of increase on the present occasion 
Britain on the 28th May 1821, and on the 7th June 998, being 14 per cent. on the total population of 
1841,” as deduced from the returns made under the | 1831 ; and from returns which have been furnished 
novelty g that the entire census should be simui- ete © Bese See from the Emigration Board, it a rs that the total 
is among yet the A : 
latter epoch of life once attained, the number of 
5 that of old men. In glancing for an example at | ports of England, particularly from Liverpool ; : 
the table caleulated the Kuglich popelation, reasonable deduction for such persons, it 
we perceive that at the last census there were—out | may still be assumed that the apparent falling off in 
of every 10,000 males—4705 at various ages under 
} twenty ; while out of each 10,000 females, 4502 only | 
Bee twenty and fifty, there were—out of every 10,000 | 
: of each—3975 males, and 4107 females, Lastly, 
» of individuals between the ages of fifty and one hun- 
: dred, the a gg numbers are 1317 males | though the ages of parties emigrating are not returned, 
; and 1387 females. The ages at which the greatest | it is notorious that the greater part consist of persons 
" in the prime of life, a class from which there would 
whic was to i1nse requl particu: 
These particulars were afterwards copied by the enu- | 
merator into his schedule. This, in perce A houses 
4 and in establishments where assistants slept on the tions we learn, that though births have been fewer 
_ premises, aided the labours of the enumerator most 
materially. Having filled his schedule—either from 
personal observation or from the forms filled up by 
each housekeeper—the enumerator sent the mien 4 to 
the district registrar, who examined it, and certified 
that the account given was as correct as possible. It | 
missioners had ascertained the mere numerical 
= . before them ere of one hundred millions of | 
separate facts to with ; a task which demanded 
‘ toore than three hundred and thirty thousand distinct 
ealculations, all of whieh had to be tested by a system 
of their arithmetic has but lately appeared to the | 
. world, oy pn their clerks must have been extremely | 
4 diligent ; for two more ponderous volumes than those | 
— issued are seldom printed even “ by order 
.” 
J ie agency by which the population of Scotland 
em are no arrangements 
Scotland for registering births, &c., the duty of 
4 effecting the census was generally committed to t| 
substitute of every county performed the function of t. 
superintendent registrar. In other respects the same F 
preliminary measures were taken as in England, each 
[ — being divided into enumeration districts when 
extensive or enumerator to ob- 
_—_) tain the requisite in one day. The result 
LLL | 
‘ * Abstract of the Answers and Returns made pursuant to | mam = __$_$_$_$_$——_———— 
the Population of Great Britain,” and “* An Act to Amend, &c.” 
sions is promised. 
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uniformly occurs in agricultural districts, and | rides in winter, as Mrs Briggs very well knew. I dare- | strayed so far from the hesthery hills of her beloved 
say her predictions often came right, though I cannot Scotland, I never heard, but she did not séem to 
which have been effected by machinery—so extensive | now recollect any particular event. We soon forget, | have gained much wealth by the change. She lived 
ual 


in an old hut or shanty, which had been the residence 
of some of the turnpike labourers on the route between 
Havenhill and Andover. Here she took up her abode, 
and as it was a waste unenclosed ground, nobody dis- 
turbed her. She had lived there several years, kept a 
large number of hens, and carried on such a traffic in 
eggs and chickens, that the boys gave her the soubri- 
uet of Mother Chickery. She told fortunes too, 
though, til Anna d it, and related some wonder- 2 
ful things she had heard of her skill, I had never 
thought on the matter. I agreed to go ; for though I 
felt sure of = lover, I was willing to give Anna an 
opportunity the old woman. We 
our purpose a ‘ound secret, as we thought, 
went across the fields and through the woods, so that 
we might not be seen on the road. It was a beauti- 
fal morning in September, the walk was about three 


said 
Perth, 4.0 ; Sutherland, 3.0 perce But what has| “Sorrow and trouble came of it,” replied the other 
ulation from 


which belongs to this county, ha rapidly risen in | at ease ; but as she did not know what troubled her, 
impo 


miles, and we had been very gay till we came in 

manufacturing and commercial importance. nor like to solicit her confidence, she was of the | sight of the house. Anna then to tremble, and 

Finally, of houses. There were in England, on | opportunity to tell the which ightly ed I thou it we were 
the 7th of June 1841, 2,755,710 inhabited ; 163,077 | j from the questions asked, would have | doing wrong in us seekin to look into turity. 

F uninhabited ; and 25,704 houses built ; total | a beneficial effect. So she as follows :— _ Now, I had no faith in other Chick . Leon- 

2,944,491. In Seotland, the number of habita.| “ You have heard me of my earliest friend, | sidered the whole matter as a frolic ; we had a 


Her i 
1764 building ; total 200,150: the gross number of | this only child ; my father, who had been a friend of 
th tn: the ts hers, was her guardian ; we lived near neighbours, 
3,674,165. Compared with the ten years between and were nearly of the same age, so that we seemed 


peramen 
number of inhabited houses in England and Wales, | not, to be sure, much alike ; but philosophers say this 
which has “ increased in a thn a pte is not necessary, the strongest attachments being often 
of formed between ns of dissimilar dispositions. 
fort, and of those habits of separate and independent | Our case was one fact in support of this theory. I 
residence which are so characteristic of our country- | Was sanguine, gay, ie , and always in ts ; 


comforted ourselves that Mother Chickery could 
spy our approach, as there was no window. Just, how- 


through’ a hole near the roof, I 


of keen black eyes, and the glimpse a nose that was 
iliar to me. 


i 


we see. As we 
whether it were possible for Polly to be there at s 
an early hour (it was only ten o’clock), the door 
opened, and Mother Chickery came smiling f 

and invited us in. ‘I knew you were coming, 
she. ‘When I dream of white miee, I always know 
that beautiful young ladies are coming to consult me ; 
and last night I dreamed of two white mice. So come 
in, I pray, and I will tell you all you have in your 


* But you have company in your house’ said I 
ting the quustion and locking os 
I knew it was so. 


each 

the ion of houses to every 100 of the popula- | do. But in one thing we perfectly agreed—in loving 

i Pre 18.50, or only 5.4 persons to every house. | and in trusting each other. Our hearts were 

is the result for England and Wales, showing ee minds differed. 

while the number of inhabited houses has in- ell, we had been friends together till I was about 
at the rate of 18.6 per cent. in the last ten | nineteen, and never had a cloud of real distrust or 

the increase of instead houp 30D per anger risen between us. Your uncle, Charles Somers, 
the period ending 1541, although it was 16 then a law-student, had been for a year or more 

t. in the period ending 1831.” It is impossible | devoted to me, and only waited to be admitted to the 

institute any comparison with the returns of 1831 of | bar, which was to take place in a few weeks, when he 


indeed ; not a foot has crossed my threshold this 
morning, but my own. I am alone, entirely alone ; 80 
- And in we went.” 

“ And she told you your fortunes ?” said Alice. 

“Yes; we id not well draw back,” said Mrs 

Somers. “She made us sit down, and brought out her 

cards immediately, and the wee excited my ‘ 
curiosity.” “What did she do ?” inquired Alice. 


house in common with the whole building itself. but she was very sensitive, and sh from the 

The last piece of important information we quote | admiration which her beauty or fortune (she had 
from the Abstract regards the dimensions the | about twenty thousand dollars, which, in our village, 
three countries of Great Britain. For England the | was then thought a large fortune) might have com- 


return gi miles. 680 | manded. Then she was difficult to please, looked for| “Oh! she came to me with the cards, and told me ’ | 
acres: for Wale, 4492,000 English Pony. 2 for | all manner of i h as are only to be found | I must begin, as I was the oldest. ‘ You must guess 
i was so humble in her own heart, roses bloom once more 8 ” pointing 
a she never should be loved by one who was thus | Anna. This was true. I was born in April and she in 
mere, we th ok the lead ; bet 
and reei after she e acquain me the e as I too : 
THE FORTUNE -TELLER with Gage lato young phpelcian whe came | that she should know the season of my birth, and 80 
A STORY.” that spring to settle in our village. Dr Harris was | truly describe the difference in our me. 


“Aunt Mary,” said Alice Somers, suddenly laying | 0n¢ of the most agreeable companions I 


down the scissors, which she had been for some | talented, intelligent, with great vivacity of 


she drew and examined them with great parade 


ine i fingers ; and yet with that respectful deference and attention | solemnity. At last she began to tell me the past ; and 
to sex which sure to please. He united | so perfectly described my family and chief events of 
“ Well.” ualities which are rarely found in the same indivi- | my life, that I was fain to believe in her skill. When 
« Did you ever have your fortune told ?” awe full of mirth and wit, and warm-hearted | she saw she had won my confidence, she began on the zs 


«“ » gai Somers, smiling quietly ; “ enthusiasm, which charmed all the young, while at | theme which she supposed was of agg apes : 
Pein ogi Ag ditt the same time he showed that and calm | rest, my love affairs. Now came the t She told 

« A dozen times !” Alice in a discontented | judgment aids, wen the eumblenee 40’ Ger ea, me that I had been for some time the _ 
tone. @ Why did you have it told so often, aunt !” Among his ‘cherished sentiments, which many consi- of a young gentleman ; indeed, she we 
~ “It was no great matter,” replied her aunt, “as I dered rather romantic, he held that it was always un- nearly, if not quite ed, and yet, she con- 
never any reliance on the predictions. It fortunate to marry a rich wife. He argued that the | tinued, ‘you will never marry He does not love 
served to amuse us girls, when we went to take tea whole business of acquiring pro was man’s work ; SS Se for a time, but lately his heart . 
with Mrs Briggs, or rather it her to tell our | that he who had wealth with wife must give up turned towards another, and he only keeps up 
called it.” is appropriate privi conferring : 

“But did she always tell you the same fortune?” ness. He end ‘He have it soon,’ said I, laughing as care- 

uired Alice I could ; ‘but pray, describe him.’ She re- 

No, indeed, that was not n as fortune in | that all the advantages of fortune and station w plied that she could not describe him to me, as his fate 
a tea-cup can only be predicted for \ weeks ; so | # man could bestow on the woman of his choice, were | was not connected with mine, but that she could tell 
we had new pleasures promised us every time we | more than balanced by the devotion of her love and | me what kind of man I would marry; and she began 
visited the Briggses. As we did not much like Polly | life to him. ee Ea i 

i who was very sharp and sareastic in her tem- In pursuance of these les, for he was sincere, | cou ve done efore us. e even 
ponies cord te think hee ndiieaech thie wethed of he paid less attention to Anna Ingals, the only told his profession, and, said she, ‘this doctor loves you 
pleasing us, in order to make us visit at the house. At heiress of our vi than to any other young \ now; he is only waiting till you are off with the old 
any rate, the old lady told us good fortunes.” He was always polite to her, but distant, as tho love, as the song goes. 

% Did they ever come true!” asked Alice, with a he feared to be numbered among her friends. Anna I stole a ce at Anna 3; never shall I 
countenance so earnest, that her aunt saw she was | 2¢Ver complained of this coldness, but, as I I | forget the ex seeds vow be Me 
with come deeper thoaghte than the con: | was the trus delicacy end diguity of her | lou pe baif parted, ad bar large tyes 

such was true ignity 
‘ “ : to the subject. no mute ap 

Bt nine BA, Sho always oS estan I was very much surprised, therefore, when she pro- | where I was, I ran to her, threw my arms round her 
and invitations to parties, and rides ; and there were posed to me that we should go to Mother , as | neck, kissed her, and whispered that she need not fear, 
plenty of y men in the ighbourhood, who were she was called, and have our fortunes told.” I never would rob her of the lover she was so worthy 
constantly get waplecins is gummnes and sleigh “Was not Chickery her real name, then ?” in of. This roused her delicacy; I do not think there 
“ Alice, who listened most attentively to the story. 1 | was any pride in her feelings, but she could not bear 

ye Seek. wish it would excite the same interest in my to have me even suspect she loved Dr Harris, when 
“No,” replied Mrs Somers ; “her real name was | he never showed any partiality; so she rallied, laughed 
Consequence of some recent disclosures respecting the popular ns ae Roy elaiteed kindred. "Why she had at the whole affair as a joke, and sat down to cut the 
fallacy to which it refers. with Rob Roy claimed kindred. she had | cards for her fortune. And now Mother Chickery’ 


the practice ice of late to unite several small farms to | or common sense for its basis. The predictions of 
form a large one ; hence one farming family now exists | fortune-tellers pass like our dreams.” j 
upon a tract of land formerly a by two orthree.| “ But did you never have your fortune told in some 
"he counties in which the population has most de- | other way?” inquired Alice ; “ I have heard of other | 
districts hose containing seats Of manufacture | and full confession 0 folly, my whole life, and 
answer the question in = by the increase which | that of others also, would have been most wretched.” 
has taken place in them. In Lanarkshire,for example, | Alice drew a long breath, and sat silent for some 
new mines have been opened, and iron works esta- | minutes ; then looking up, she said earnestly, “ Do, 
blished, consequently the augmentation in that county | aunt, tell me the story—tell me all. Indeed 1 need 
reaches the great proportion of 34.8 per cent.! In | to hear it.” . ‘ f 
Forfar, the addition reaches 22.1 per cent. Dundee. Mrs Somers saw that the mind of her niece was ill 
; 529,524 (502,804 ted ; 24,026 unin- | Anna Ingals; Dut you never heard me describe how | fine healthy walk, and so, with my usual high sptrr « 
hai re 36 6 ee ‘ Ang in W ~ | dearly I loved her. From childhood we were insepar- | I laughed away ‘Anne’s fears and scruples, and we 
went on. The dwelling stood on high ground. but we 
: ever, as we were about turning the corner to reach 
* There is Polly Briggs! said I to Anna. We in- ; 
stantly stopped and , but nothing more of e 
cent. of inhabited houses to population, in 1831, was | seriousness, which suited well the delicacy of her : 
17.85, or 2,481,544 iueasenteré aie ulation of 13,897,187, | sweet face. She liked reading, and I talking. She | 
the houses in Scotland, owing to a misconception of | Was t0 ask my parents consent i form. ‘© were She replied, without the least embarrassment, ‘ No, 
directions by many of the enumerators, who frequently | sure of their approbation, however, and all with me 
returned tenements and —_ of houses as “ houses.” | was bright asa summer morning. 
This is a peculiarity of Scotland: that separate por- | But my dear Anna’s mind was not quite at rest. 
ion of an edifice called a “flat” is denominated a | She had, or rather might have had, many admirers ; 
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| 
‘rer sen ie but ence, namely, when 
. of the past, as well ever seen it but once, namely, when 
é ben. Her father had ordered that it 
almost compelled to ziven her till she was twenty-four ; “at 
he love and marriage part! How | had once failed, and knew it was chiefly by my fault. | that age, he remarked, “ she would be better able to 
i value of wealth than in the first 
| ri wmncle, Charles lesson, which I trust I never shall forget.” enthusiasm of youth.” The mancuvre of the fortune- 
; bd and would be the husband of What was the lesson !” inquired Alice timidly. teller to obtain the ring appeared co canpicions to Miss 
id not turn pale, to be sure, for Thies cur snd Somers, that she sent for her husband, whom, like all 
_— ry drop of my blood was in my falsehood and deception in the end always to dis- | loving wives, she considered a very wise man, and able 
6 seeevning extbaning sant grace, if not to destruction.” to detect the imposture if any person could. 
; out of the tocatch breath;| “What became of Polly Briggs?” said Alice ‘When Mr Somers had heard the story, he proved 
: come very near breaking a blood rater” 28 “She married an adventurer, who gave himself worthy of the high regard in which his wife 
out as agent of a London society : he proved held his penetration and judgment. He suspected at 
me, and, without raising her eyes an impostor and gambler, and. ss we afterwards | once, putting all citcomesteds Colonel 
; in a trembling voice, as though | heard, he committed forgery. I do not know what | English gentry, as they called themselves, Colonel 
vat ager, ‘O, Mary, let us go home ; has become of either of them. The last time I heard Seymour and his wife, and Mr Percy, were sharpers, if 
} d never, never come here” of Polly she was in Quebec, keeping a boarding-house. not worse, and that Old Bess was an accomplice. 
j in the wish, but I did not spesk- This was ten or twelve years ago. I have not seen “ But,” said Mrs Somers, “they have always be- 
: brm of feelings the most and | her these twenty years. T recollect the last time sbe haved with great propriety.” _ 
; pe in my friend, in my lover, was called ; it was to see the diamond ring your dear “Mrs Seymour dresses beautifully, and gives such 
which I never believed myself | father left in my care for you.” pleasant parties,” said Alice. 
; ake possession of my whole mind.| Alice started at the mention of the ring, coloured, “ All true, but it has all been done on the credit 
Vhing I had heard Charles Somers and turned pale, and at last said hesitatingly, “I | system. I will go out and make some inquiries, how- ) 
nna—her gentleness, a, believe, dear aunt, I must follow your example, and ever ; and, Alice, prepare yourself at the time you set, 
; enaptting tnt I had always make a true confession of my folly, as you did to your | five o’clock, to visit the fortune-teller.” 
raises : I began to envy, to | brother. 00 tation.” such developments of the 
ean jealousy is!—how unreason-| “So I feared,” said Mrs Somers, “ or that you were S| made, that 
} . I do not know what she thought | intending to go. Dat come, tall mao all fonskiy, and warrants were gran swindlers, 
bked at her. Once she came up do uct laugh your and also to take the accomplice. 
r hand in my arm, but I started | be more ridiculous than I committed. Who is | She was arrested, he dwelling 
kept little in edvance. And | the fortune-teller of Wi 
d , and grief we returned;| “A gipsy, aunt; an ish gipsy.” is exploits at e had s 
knowledge of the future « An Englih Mrs Somers, his d before en nd prepared 
; disappointment and confusion ; “ you must be deceived ; there never has been a gipsy to flee fro 
{ the mischief would not be easily | in America. But where is she, Alice, and when did packed, 
— she come ” pared f 
Ing I treated Charles so coldly, “The week after uncle and you started on your | stopped 
t he left me in anger, and the next journey she came, and she may be seen every day in | once go 
4 me. of course she dared not | Seymour thinks so beautiful.” of such 
continued to treat him haughtily, to pay 
4 i visi ly at 8. ian ies ; was *O 
true-hearted Anna loved and considered their best fortune-teller,” said 
' ays spoke kindly of me, and en- “Has any person consulted her here!” in 
e my conduct to Charles, he | Mrs Somers. 
oar ee “Oh yes, aunt, many, and more wish to do 
6 Her I began a flirtation with | she will only see four in a day—two in the 
Dr Harris, and though my heart was near breaking, and two in the afternoon; and each one m 
4 I never was in manner so gay. I fear I did alone.” 
: captivate the doctor, and Mother Chickery’s predic- “You consulted her to know if Edward w 
= tions seemed in a fair way to eome true, being itself | and true-hearted, I su’ ” said Mrs Somers 
} the cause of its fulfilment. But I was saved from the ing ; “I trust you paid her liberally, and 40 
4g - most guilty act—marrying a man I did not love, to | pleasant report. 
spite a man I did love. “ She has told me nothing about him yet,” 
At this juncture ay See Frederick returned Alice, colouring and sighing ; * though she say 
! from a long voyage. always had great influence | is much to be told, but wants me to f 
t with me. I respected his judgment and principles. | diamond ring.” 
q He soon saw thet I was not happy—that I was acting “How, pray, did she know you had a di 
iq @ part which would make me wretched. He ring f° 
: known and loved Charles, and he insisted that I should That is the mystery ; 
tell him what had caused the separation between us. | her art,” said Alice. “When I reacne 
: * Tell me the truth, the whole truth, my dear sister,’ where she meets her visitors she was no 
said he ; ‘nothing else will serve the turn ; you are presently she came, and bidding me take 
unhappy, and I fear you bave been in the wrong, but net, she looked a long time in my 
tell me, I entreat you, the truth.’ examined my hand ; and, aunt Mary, sh 
Thus conjured, I told him all, as I thought, but I things, tous 
to nemo thet I fancied Polly told me 
: fortune-teller. When I had Frederick | deaths, and how I had been brought up b 
sat silent some time, and at last he inquired if I had | tives, and described ‘ou and unele ; ob, I 
never mistrusted that some one had given Mother suast be 2 fortune-tellee:” 
-4 Chickery notice of our visit. ‘O yes, said I, ‘I “ How does she look ?” asked Mrs Som 
i thought I saw Polly Briggs; and I told him about “She is a large stout woman, very dark 
he, ‘now it is ene Grane Gace’ as kind of ish black—like tigers, whic 
after he came home, and she rallied him about the | agreeable expression her when she 
, change he had found in his sister, and how she was to “She did not charm you by her look 
0 ick declared he did not believe such a match would | “ After she had told me the past, and a 
ever take place, she said, very significantly, ‘It will curiesity by hints of some strange things 
: take place, and don’t you try to hinder it : it is the began te rub my hand and say the lines w 
decree of fate, as your sister well knows,’ and then she | for her to read. Then suddenly she dro 
laughed. Frederick cae her: she was | looking keenly in my eyes, said, ‘ You wi 
sarcastic and bold. ‘She done all this mischief, | your lover who is in India ; you have a 
said Frederick, ‘as I will prove to you before three Indio ; that 
_ days are over. And so he did. He went to Mother | let me rub it across your three ti 
Ciehers , and made her acknowledge the whole : tell you just where your lover is, and all 
told her two young ladies were coming to consult “ What did you say to her?” 
= her, and what she must tell us to please us. We| “I told her the ring was not mine y 
e never knew how Polly found out we were going to in my aunt’s care till I was twenty-four 
the fectenstclior. They watched our coming, and and that you were gone on a journey, 
Polly made her know which was the eldest, and all dare take the ring ; indeed I could not 
about us. Ob, it was a most ridiculous affair when we | your consent.” 
came to understand how we had been hoaxed.” « Did she urge you to get it !” said M 
“ And then you were all reconciled, and you mar- “No; she declared she could not tel 
ried uncle Somers, and Anna Ingals married the more without it ; that I might do as I 
doctor said Alice. “How nicely it all ended, as wes but thet 
wry her, and so on. t she excited my 
net help i im ; we, i been to 
that my brother Chares and I, 'prevaled him during tour he had made in the interior of In 
Sap er ae oO ich wife when the | a native chief, in return for some important 
meas ond 00 x uk qeme ot the evil. But we | deathbed, sent it to the care of his brother and sister, 
suffered much, our folly has been, on my part, the fox bis daughter Alice, whom they had adopted. It 
a 


that the joints are smaller than the eye can detect, while 
each contains from fifty to one hundred seeds, it may 
easily be conceived with what rapidity such a plant is 
multiplied. Besides which, as their contents consist to 
a t extent of starch, the most readily organisable of 
af vegetable materials, the means of growth with which 
the plant is ided are far more ample than anything 
we know of in the higher orders of the vegetable king- 
dom. 


For what we may ask, is this small plant 
intended ? it for food for man or animals, or for de- 
corating the waters in which it grows, or for adding to 
wealth or comfort in any way? It is hard to answer 
selfish questions of this sort. it has its use, we may 
rest assured ; but whether for us or our fellow-creatures, 
it is scarcely within my province to determine. I may, 
however, suggest, that it, like all such ts, is probably 
one of the great means of moving the hidden — of 
the natural world. It swarms in waters, where it floats 
and grows with inconceivable rapidity. What does it 
grow on, unless the decaying matter in which all water 
abounds, and which tends to pollute it? It is, therefore, 
a purifier of the streams. It is cast by the waters on 
the meadows, and carries with every 1000 pounds weight 
of it 400 pounds and upwards of carbonate of lime, 200 
pounds of carbon, with at least 15 pounds of the air 
called nitrogen. These are manures, which the water- 
flannel rescues from the flood to increase the vigour and 
abundance of the land. But it is also the nest of insects 
and animalcules, which wander amidst its trackless fields, 
and feed upon its produce, Surely these are uses enough 
without a hacknied > to the admiration of what are 
called inquiring min 

But it may be that nature intends such plants for 
higher purposes. One quarter of its weight consists of 
starch and azotised substance ; that is to aay of the 
nutritious matter that gives bread its value. Why, then, 
might not the water-flannel be converted into food in 
times of scarcity? It would certainly be far better than 
the bread of bark and straw which has been sometimes 
used. 


A DAY AMONGST THE SCENERY OF 
“THE ANTIQUARY.” 


In one of those beautiful days which made the Sep- 
tember of this year so remarkable, I found myself, at 
an early hour, on the top of a stage-coach which was 
“proceeding rapidly along the east corner of Fife 
towards the ferry of the Tay. My object was to pay 
a day’s visit to a friend of literary and scientific taste, 
who, with his lady, was spending a week or two in a 
cottage on the Forfarshire coast, a few miles beyond 
Arbroath. This coast is a somewhat remarkable 
one, fok two reasons—first, its cliffs, interesting to 
the geologist and the draughtsman ; and second, its 
being the scene of the Antiquary, that most domes- 
tic of all Scott’s many novels, and the one in which 
there is most of the daily matter of his own extraor- 
dinary mind. Even with a less pleasant prospect 
before me, there was enough in the immediate cir- 
cumstances to produce exhilaration; for the half- 
reaped fields of a rich country were smiling around 
us—the sea and sky were calm and glowing, as in the 
most brilliant of summer weathef—and it was impos- 
sible to prevent the heart from rejoicing in Nature’s 
joy. Everybody on the top of the coach seemed to 
be fully sensible of the influences breathing around ; 
and if there were only the same unanimity in the 
country on some important points, as there was 
amongst us with regard to the fineness of the weather 
and the excellence of the crops, I am sure we should 

be the happiest and most peaceable of nations. 
Having crossed by the ferry steamer to Dundee, I 
was quickly transferred to the mail train of the 
Arbroath railway, which whisked us out to that town 
(seventeen miles) in the short space of forty minutes. 
The line of this railway is along a low flat sandy 
shore, skirting the estuary of the Tay, having the 
open sea exposed to view on the one hand, while the 
eye on the other rests on a cultivated bank, which 
stretches along nearly the whole way with a uniform 
appearance, being in reality the ancient sea-cliff, 
the bese tach by 
the accumulatioa of sand and mud. Thie accumula- 
tion formed a few years bay considered of little 
wed as much of it as the 


induced to take ar ewe for villas and cottages 
ornées, so that it is in course of being transformed 
into a very pretty tract of country. The 

I may remark, bounds a tract not less extensive, 
atretehin up to the hills or other eminent ground, 
and all which pears to form a plane, or rather 
a platform, very ory Be pe in the direction 
of the sea, above whose level it rises perhaps from 
thirty to forty feet. The uninstructed eye passes 
over this district—remarkable as it is—heedlessly ; 
but the modern geologist reads in it a wonderful 


corn and clover fields, where simple swains laboured 


and disported, and lairds sometimes quarrelled over | i 


dubious marches, where the cattle and the birds 
sing, and man tries to make money, have all been at 
one time scenes of the subaqueous world, with fish 


swimming about, crustacea marching along the bot- | bark 


tom, and sea-weed springing into existence, flourish- 
ing and decaying. tt a truce for the present with 
scientific matters. 

Mid-day saw me set down at Arbroath, and on my 
way to the village of Auchmithie, which, having no 
pe + and meeting no human being of whom a ques- 
tion could be asked, I reached after ing twice as 
much as was necessary—a hardship rendered all the 
greater by the extreme heat of the weather. How- 
ever, a kind weleome and a cheerful meal banished 
all sense of grudge on this account, and, before the 
afternoon was far spent, my friend and I walked out to 
examine the natural wonders of the neighbourhood. 
One character prevails extensively on this of the 
east coast. The ground is a platform of from one 
hundred to a hundred and fifty feet above the sea, 
towards which it slopes gently, and where it termi- 
nates in almost vertical precipices, the coast-line being 
varied by an alternation of little bays and slight 

jecting headlands. ‘The surface is well culti 
Put is nerally bare of wood, for which the sea blasts 
are unfavourable ; and for the same reason no gentle- 
men’s mansions are to be seen. Being off at a side, 
and out of the way of all the great lines of intercourse, 
the — — has an air of a which pre- 
pares well for savage magnificence of some parts 
of the cliffs, and for the prospect of an ocean which 
we know to have no limit nearer than Norway. 
The village which I have mentioned stands upon 
or oe to the verge of the cliffs, and 
overlooking a small bay, towards which there is a 
steep-sloping way. It is the largest collection of 
houses for many miles around, although it only con- 
tains four hun My abode 
was a gentleman’s bathing cottage, near the village— 
a plain old-fashioned whiskered by a few old 
but dwarfish trees. The prevalent notion is, that 
Scott, who had once or twice visited in the neigh- 
bourhood, had Auchmithie in his eve in describin 
Mucklebacket’s village, and he 


underneath the cliffs. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that in the character of the situation, it differs 
a little from the vi of the novel, which is repre- 
sented as on a piece of downs near the sea. Another 
conspicuous object near this little bay isa group of 
houses and a flag-staff, forming 8 station of the Pre- 
ventive Service. 
The formation is the Old Red Sandstone, present- 
ing on the cliffs dense strata of a rock of that actual 
ur,* alternated, in some places, with equally dense 
plum-puddingstone), the w maintaining one gentle 
and nearly uniform dip towards the sea. ote 
element, which at ebb tide scarcely leaves the bottom 
i thei i ing several caverns of 
gt Se inward ; while other harder parts have 
sea, to which they present an edge like a hatchet, with 
nally arches and eye-like apertures cut in them ; 
a third class of phenomena being tower-like masses, 
which have in some places been left standing, after all 
the surrounding matter has been washed away. The 
succession of headlands and receding curves or bays 
along the coast, conduces greatly of course to the in- 
terest of the whole scenery, as it confers variety ; and 
it is sometimes difficult to say whether one most 
admires the bold advancing cliffs, rude and i \ 
shingle-beach, whero you may of an existence 
apart from man and all his cares and vexations. Having 
procured a fisherman’s boat, properly manned, from 
Auchmithie, we proceeded, under favour of an un- 
usually calm afternoon, to sail along the face of the 
cliffs, and inspect the coves. On the sea below these 
yeespn, they have of course the grandest effect of 
which they are capable, and they certainly 
were, The first cove into which we sailed is a spacious 
one called the Brandy Cove, from its having been much 


yf Many strata ranked under this general title are of pale Eng 


under the alarm occasioned by our entrance. We 
then entered a cove at a little distance, of less spa- 
cious dimensions, but which has a curious peculianty. 
At the inner extremity, fully a hundred yards from 


pit has been formed, which, encountered suddenly in 
the midst of a turnip-field, and when, looking inte it, 


Pot, at the inner extremity. hile we sat in our 

rk admiring the jagged rocks and horrid shades of 
this strange excavation, one of the party observed a 
otter eno off the end we 


re-appeared in a little while upon the 

seemed of a gray colour, and about three feet long ; 
but he quickly vanished from our sight, nor could all 
the vociferation of our boatmen alarm him forth 


country people. It is to the effect that a piper un- 
to 


back, he was to long as he cou 
so that the people on the land above might trace his 
progress. It is said that his pibroch ceased under- 
neath a particular farm-house, about two miles inland. 
Similar stories are told of other unexplored souterrains, 
and tales are in reality an un- 
avoidable coinage of the popular imagination with re- 
gard to such real or naeene grottos. It is rape 
suggested to the mind that such things might be ; 

the next step is the simple one of affirraing that they 
were. It is rarely, I was told, that the weather allows 
of a boat visiting these grand recesses. A party has 
waited six weeks for the privilege in vain. The aspect, 
indeed, under which I saw the whole coast, was un- 
usual, for in weather by no means foul, the sea dashes 
furiously against the cliffs, while in storms, especially 


come the it amongst t in 
most tremendous sty ucing rts which 
sound like thunder, and are at the distance of 
several miles. 

I took a survey of the village, and am foreed to own 


the whole way, oy & very narrow crooked pas- 
sage, being occupied by groups of men and women en- 
gaged in preparing fishing lines with bait, the 
ng in the most a state of filthi 
dishabille, while heaps of offal, and 
the nets, lie tainting the air in all directions. 
people of this vi are quite isolated from 
society, and their tribe-like history is attested 
only being four names or so amongst them. 
instance 1s remembered of an intermarriage with 


i 


man, was cut by the whole fraternity, and 
the disadvantage 
have chiefly been on the other side, as this poor woman 
was totally unfitted by ner gene habits, and by 
Ygnorance of house-keeping, for acting as a 
man’s wife. The whole economy of this village 
pee one as a surviving example of society at the 
unting stage, the first in advance from sa 
And of this the 
is the slave-like condition of the women. These 
creatures have to gather and bait, dress the. 
lines, carry their husbands on their out to the. 
boats, and back again when they return ; and 
to them falls the duty of transporting heavy 
burdens of fish to the neighbouring towns, in order to 
convert it into . Under such circumstances the. 
of the feminine constitution, a men- 


made. The thirty or forty boats te the 
have no sort of quay at which to land bur- 
and to afford them harbo ; and therefore. 
it is necessary to haul them up high on the beach 
every time they return from the sea, a duty in which 
the women assist as well as the men. Education 


that difference. 
I next day took a along the top of the cliffs to 
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s, and all, become deep violet, showing that all | chapter in the earth’s history, in former days. One of our 
men was able to us that he had once been in the 
Hence it appears that the water-flannel is a micro- | sand, such as may still be seen in so many places, | hands of power for his concern in such an adventure . 
por he composed of jointed threads, secreting | slong which the tide rose and fell, but which, being | in this very place. The main-entrance is lofty, and the 
te of lime on their surface, and forming seeds | ypraised by subterranean forces, has for ages been dry | interior spacious, with a sea of two or three fathoms « 
d of starch within them. And when we consider land, and the scene of agricultural operations. That | at the bottom ; another access adds to the interest of - 
such is really its history, no one acquainted with'the the scene, but is less safe, as the is apt to dash 
modern occurrence of such events in South America, | a boat against the rocks, ‘Amidst the irregularities 
and who looks with the eye of sober reflection on the more | the sides and roof of this cavern, sea-birds : 
linear aspect of the surface, and its —_ composition, | make their nests ; and many of these animals flew o 
can doubt ; and, what adds to the evidence, the Fife 
coast exhibits a platform exactly similar, with others ; 
at various heights above it, and oe may likewise be : 
traced in the vales of the Tay Earn in Perth- 
shire, those of the Eden and Leven in Fife, the shores e entrance, the supermcumbent rock has fallen i 
of the Firths of Forth and Clyde, and indeed gene- | and been gradually washed out to sea. Thus a profoun 
rally round the British island ; evineing that our 
| country has really, as the poet only imagined, arisen : 
| from out the azure main. I could not help feeling j ing Upon & shingle-beach at 
| how curious a consideration it was that those fine | bottom, produces a most extraordinary impression. : 
It is called the Gairy Pot, and I find that Dr Johnson 
amongst those who have visited and admired it. On 
sailing in, we get a peep, through the long-withdraw- : 
| ing recess, of the light streaming down through the . 
such animais abound on the coast, insomuch that one 
of the caverns is called the Otter Cove. The animal 
| hisden. A nice quiet place must the Gairy Pot Cove 
seem to him for carrying on a small fishing business. 
There is another of these recesses of unascertained ; 
depth, and respecting which a story is told by the é 
_ | | 
that such places are most endurable in novels. Ima- 
gine a narrow street of low and irregular cottages, 
and Miss Wardour’s perilous walk on the beach 
| 
as hardy, muscular, and ungainly as the men. In the. : 
appliances for fishing, no improvement has ever _ 
railway company desired without any remuneration. | a 
But this has been a judicious papacy 3 for, owing | 
to the railway, means of improving the land have | - 
mn readily obtained, and many persons have been 7 
searcely can saul tO @Xist amongst these peo 
and they are accordingly given up to the most ridi- 
| culous superstitions. A curious contrast is afforded a. 
en all is neatness propriety, the children clean 
and fully dressed, and gardens are cultivated in front 
cae _ | of every house. But the most of these —_ are ; 


by the sight of 

a steamer, with its crowded deck, passing close under 
the precipices about three hundred feet below us, on 
its way to Aberdeen. How wonderful the power of 
steam |_—to smiling vouel such line of sailing would 
have been atten with almost certain » 
even in calm weather. The top of this promontory 
presents about a rood of level ground, and we can 
see, from traces of a double line of earthen breast- 
works and trenches, between it and the mainland, that 
our early ancestors, against invasions 
the Danes. forts are found 
ye eg There is one close to the of 
A ; another, called Lud’s Castle, near the 
y 


F 


many 

the geology of the district, 

searcely be less than a thousand years old, 
t something like what may be supposed to have 
their original area, come to be a sort of evi- 

dence that the attrition of the cliffs by the sea is not 


: 
Bs 


1 


4 


of low ground 
the brow of the cliffs. This spot was, about 
three-and-twenty years ago, the scene of a romantic 
incident. In the neighbouring town lived a young 
man pacing ing the business of a solicitor, and re- 
markable for powers of drollery, of which many 
bered. is Yorick of the 

to a lady of respectable con- 

nexions and fortune, who, after he 


ted and aggrieved-—he retired by nicht to this 

ly place of sepulture, and there was round next 
=e strete lifeless upon his mother’s grave, 


Some of the i 
nature to excite a certain degree beds 


i 


WEFEE 
i 


them rounded beautifully, the result 
-wearing in their former situation, whatever 


that was. Now, some of these are curious) 
rent and dislocated, although all the parte are wil 
held in strong adhesion i there is only 
one break right h, with one part a little awry 
from the other. In other instances there are two or 
equally evry Sometimes 
an oval stone looks as ends had been bent 


i 


i 
: 
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the conglomerate, we found that in all instances 
had crossed right through any pebbles that came 
ir way, in consequence of the excessive hardness 
mortar-like matter in which the stones are im- 


F 
3 


How did it happen that the chips in all cases adhered 
i had never been any breaking in 


* It seems to have been an early name of Edinburgh Castle. 


the case? This clearly was not owing to the spar 
filling the rents of the strata, for that was a compara- 
tively brittle substance. The only supposition at all 
not so high as to prevent a i 

substance of the pebbles, but sufficiently high to weld 
the pieces once more together. We o! several 
of these 

one 


descri e felt much interested in some 
specimens of a modern , which occur near 

Gairy Pot. Amidst cliffs and shelving plat- 
forms of rock at that place, we find some remains or 
patches of this substance, filling up cavities which the 
waves had previously formed, equally hard with 


the far older rock of the same species on the cliffs. 
These rocks now sagen te the eye the same, but 
their identity is only in constitution. In point of 
time, the patches of new conglomerate are as far 


apart from the strata above as would be a new Cleo- 
’s needle erected beside its prototype : only the 
interval between the two is infinitely greater. 

A piec-nic, at which some of the neighbouring fa- 
milies united, and which took place upon an accessible 
and grass-covered ledge of the cliffs, terminated my 
day amongst the scenery of the Antiquary. The 
afternoon was heavenly, company soci 
happy, and the beautiful as well as im ive, 
for it was enlivened by many a sun-lit sail i 
over the calm surface of the German Ocean. One 
only thing we wanted, which Scott has conferred upon 
the evening landscape of this district, namely, the sun 
setting over the sea, which I suspect it would puzzle 
that luminary a good deal to do, seeing that the ocean 
lies to the east, not to the west, of the land. For this, 
however, I was compensated next morning, when, 
starting about six for Arbroath, I beheld him just 
emerged from the sea, and pouring a level fleod of 
light over the face of nature. This mistake of Scott’s, 
by the way, affords a curious illustration of his cha- 
racter. It was repeatedly pointed out to him, but he 
never would alter it. The dogged spirit of old Bolt- 
foot was predominant. And so now, I suppose, we 
shall have in this novel, Phebus “ resting his h 
disk upon the edge of the level ocean, and gilding 
accumulation of towering clouds,” &c.; in short, the 

literature exists. 


- | sun setting in the east, as long as our 


MRS CHILD’S LETTERS FROM NEW 
YORK.* 


Mrs Carp, an American lady, is favourably known 
in England as the authoress of several works designed 
as an aid to parents in the home education of their 
children, and we are glad to weleome a new produc- 
tion of her the “Letters from New York.” 
Over all Mrs Child’s writings is thrown the charm of 
a lively fancy and affectionate disposition, and although 
she sometimes, according to our notions, errs in point 
of taste, we never find anything harsh or grating in 
her sentiments. Looking on the world, as it ought to 
be looked upon, in a kindly and considerate spirit, she 
sees much to admire and commend, much to be thank- 
ful for ; and, to use a quotation which she has appli 
to a kindred being, Mary Howitt, we take her to 

** One of the spirits chosen by Heaven to turn 

The sunny side of things to human eyes.” 

The “Letters from New York” are marked in an 
eminent degree by the feelings to which we allude. 
Referring only here and there to New York and its 
neighbo , the volume consists princi of sen- 
timents suggested by incidents which under her 
notice, the whole breathing a spirit of chivalric bene- 
volence. In some instances, indeed, she allows her 
fancy to lead her into flights not altogether consistent 
with sober prose, in this — reminding us of the 
mysticism and energy of mas Carlyle, of whom 
she is evidently an impassioned admirer. Yet one can- 
not rudely quarrel with these lofty and occasionally 
half intelligible fancies ; for they are the outpourings 
of a heart which speaks in sincerity, and with a love 
of human kind. Among the passages most ex i 
of this singular blending of y= ar fervour cool 
rationality, we may take the following :— 

“ Parents shriek with terror to see a beloved child 
on the steep roof of lofty buildings, lest his body should 
fall a mutilated heap upon the pavement ; but they can, 
without horror, send him to grow rich by trade, in such 
places as Havanna or New Sricans, where his soul is 
almost sure to fall battered and crushed, till searcel. 
one feature of God’s image remains ined. 


i 


of magic skill or power could not equal the 
* Letters from New York. Maria Child. London : Bentley. 
1 vol, 12mo. 


miracles that would be wrought by such a life ; for it 

would change this hollow masquerade of veiled and 

us no longer utter false, squeaking voices, 

our stifling masks! If we have attained so far as to 

thou troubled with vain fears concerning to-day’s 

Let thy every word 
act 


marvellous good joke, and said and did many provok- 
ing things, which to them seemed witty. were 
down in the night, and cows let into the corn- 
fields. The Christians repaired the damage as well 
ight ve them home, saying, ‘ nei 
well during the day, but I would not keep them all 
night, lest the children should suffer for their milk.’ 


heart to laugh at it. 


cause t! t chicken-broth would be good for 
Mary ? should think you’d be ashamed to 
throw stones at their chi ’ Thus was evil over- 


of 4 
to a proverb in their contri- 


and cultivated the soil were considered to have 
a right to bid it in at the government price, which at 
that time was five shillings per acre. But the fever 
of land speculation then chanced to run unusually 
high. Adventurers from all parts of the count 


Hr day sale showed that speculation ran to the 


colony had small hope of retaining their farms. As 
first settlers, they had chosen the land, and per- 
severing industry had brought it into the highest cul- 
tivation. Its market value was much greater than 
the acres -— sold at exorbitant prices. In view 
of these facts, they had prepared their minds for an- 
other remove into the wilderness, perhaps to be 
ejected by a similar process. But the morning t 

lot sale, they observed, with grateful 
surp t! ir nei were everywhere busy 
among the crowd and expostulating —‘ Don’t 
bid on these lands ! men have been working 
hard on them for ten years. During all that time 
they never did harm to man or brute. They are 
always ready to do good for evil. They are a blessing 
es It would be a sin and a shame 
to bid on their lands. Let them go at the government 
price” The sale came on; the cultivators of the soil 
offered fiveshillings, intending to bid higher if neces- 
sary. But among all that crowd of reckless 
speculators, not one bid over them! ‘Without an 
remarkable 


do not know a more instance of evil over- 
come with good.” 

or love in quelling social elsewhere speaks 
in the following terms :—“ From the highest to the 
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other ; but in all these cases we readily detected the | though thou mayest ply thy spiritual trades all un- 
corresponding halves of the broken pebbles at the conscious of their reals, yot be assured that thus, 
proper distance, unless where one of them had been 
washed out by the waves. As far as I am aware, this | beauty, and fill ample storehouses, to er after 
curious geological phenomenon has never before been Wall Street and State Street have into 
These sentiments are partly illustrated by the follow- 
ing case of a small party of peace-loving emigrants who 
started for the far west, and made their home in the 
must all of them have been, wilderness :—* They were industrious and frugal, and 
ovting eastern blasts, and all things prospered under their hands. But soon wolves 
sea. The names Lud and } came near the fold, in the onpeet reckless unprin- 
— adventurers ; believers in force and cunning. 
who acted according to their creed. The colony of 
practical Christians spoke of their depredations in 
terms of gentlest remonstrance, and repaid them with 
unvarying kindness. They went farther—they openly 
announced, ‘ you = oy us what evil you choose, we 
. will return nothing but aot Lawyers came into 
; the neighbourhood, and their services to settle 
disputes. They answered, ‘we have no need a ee As 
° very rapid. The traces of a long past state of human neighbours, we receive you in the most friendly spirit ; 
affairs in such lonely situations is particularly in- but for us your occupation has ceased to exist. 
: teresting. One looks with pecaliarly melancholy ‘What will you do if rascals burn your barns and 
on the cliff © We will return good for evil. 
near Head, of a small ne ey aie We believe this is the highest truth, and therefore 
St Murdoch’s chapel. A ttle further off, across the best amen of 
; Lunan Bay, he sees a lonely dismantled tower, called When the rascals heard this, they considered it a 
Red Castle, and beyond that again, a small burial 
ground of unknown the verge of the 
cliff. At a similar part of the coast, a considerable 
way to the north, is St Cyrus’s church and church- 
| 
| this was fun, they who planned the joke tound no 
ceased to cut off horses’ tails and break the legs of 
conceived strong hopes of her favour, gave unequi- | poultry. Rude boys would say to gg brother, 
voeal symptoms of preference for another wooer ‘Don’t throw that stone, Bill! When I killed the 
The mertifeation was too much fora nature which, chicken last week, didn’t they send it to mother, be- a. 
beneath a merry extern, was sensitive and delicate 
beyond that of the common children of mortality ; 
drawing up a memoral of to circumstances 
—which I have me 4 in manuscript, and in which he come With go not one was foun 0 
endeavours, with frantic earnestness and insane repeti- wilful injury. 
; tions, to show that he really had reason to feel disap- Years passed on, and saw them os in —_— 
substance beyond their neighbours, yet beloved by 
From them the lawyer and the constable obtained no 
fees. The sheriff stammered and apologised when he 
took their hard-earned goods in payment for the war- 
in some places _ useful and purposes. 

At the end of ten years, the public lands, which 
they had chosen for their farms, were advertised for 
sale by auction. Acéording to custom, those who had 

were flocking to the auction, and capitalists in Bal- 
7 | timore, Philadelphia, New York, a Boston, were 
sending agents to buy up western lands. No one su 
siuc O a 
in this case a dimple, | L.4, 5s., L.5, and L.5, 5s. an aere. The Christian ; 
acros 
eaven were them as real as earth, they could | 
not thus make contracts with Satan to buy the shadow 
stones which had been broken right through, others | for the substance. Alas! how few of us, even the | 
which had been wrenched bow on one side, and in- | wisest and the best, believe in truth, and are willing 
deed all the appearances which we nad pepeeay to trust it altogether! How we pass through life in | 
detected in those which we found amongst the shingle. | simulation and false shows ! 
As there were no such stones in any other parts of the M 
elif, it became evident that the rents in the strata | 
XUM 
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ish peasan’ 
fadrid to supply a 
he and his donkey, 


well-known round. 
faithful old animal by himself. iers were 
the pun, requested customers to 
measure their own milk, and return the vessels ; and 
the donkey was instructed to set off with his load. 
He went, and returned in due time with empty 
i and this he continued to do for several 
days. The heuse bells in Madrid are usually so con- 
structed that you pull downward to make them ring. 
The peasant afterwards learned that his sagacious 
animal stopped before the door of every customer, and 
after waiting what he deemed a sufficient time, pulled 
the bell with his mouth. If affectionate treatment 
will thus idealise the jackass, what may it not do? 
Assuredly there is no limit to its power. It can 
banish crime, and make this earth an Eden. 

The best tamer of colts that was ever known in 
Massachusetts never allowed whip or spur to be used ; 
and the horses he trained never needed the whip. 
Their —— were unbroken by severity, and the 
obeyed the slightest impulse of the voice or rein wii 
the most animated promptitude ; but zendered obe- 
dient to affection, their vivacity was always restrained 

one docility. He said it was with horses as 
with children ; if accustomed to beating, they would 
not obey without it ; but if managed with untiring 
= ited with consistent and very equable 
7 ness, the victory once gained over them was gained 

ever. 

In the face of all these facts, the world on 
manufacturing whips, spurs, the gallows, and Totes : 
while each one carries within his own soul a divine 

“substitute for these devil’s inventions, with which he 
might work miracles, inward and outward, if he 
would. Unto this end let us work with unfaltering 
faith. Great is the strength of an individual soul, true 
to its high trust ; mighty is it even to the redemption 
of a world. 

A German, whose sense of sound ey 
acute, was passing by a church a day or two after 
had landed in this country, and the sound of music 
attracted him to enter, though he had no knowledge 
of our lan The music proved to be a piece of 
nasal psalmody, sung in most discordant fashion, 
and the sensitive German would fain have covered his 
ears. As this was scarcely civil, and might appear 
like insanity, his next im was to rush into the 
= air, and leave the sounds behind him. 
* But this, too, I feared to do,’ said he, ‘ lest offence 

ht be given ; so I resolved to endure the torture 
with the best fortitude I could assume, when, lo! I 
distinguished, amid the din, the soft clear voice of a 
woman singing in perfect tune. She made no effort 
to drown the voices of her compani neither was 
she disturbed by their noisy discord, but patiently 
and sweetly she sang in full rich tones ; one after an- 
other yielded to the gentle influence ; and before 
tune was finished, all were in perfect harmony.’ 

I have often thought of this “ee conve an 
instructive lesson for reformers. ‘lhe spirit can 
thus sing patiently.and sweetly in a world of discord, 


for many years plies milk into 
set of customers. Every morning 


must in be of the strongest as well as the gentlest 
kind. One scarce can hear his own soft voice amid 
_ the braying of the multitude; and ever and anon 


comes temptation to sing louder than » and 
drown the voices that be forved inky per- 
fect tune. But this were a pitiful experiment ; the 
melodious tones, cracked into shrillness, would culy 
increase the tumult. Stronger, and more frequently, 
comes the temptation to stop singing, and let discord 
do its own wild work. But blessed are they that en- 


dure to the end—singing patiently and sweetly, till all 
join in with loving pe Fos eng and universal har- 
mony prevails, without foreing into submission the 
free discord of a single voice.” 


We have not for some time read anything more 
touching than the following brief account of a dyi 
was 


soe rere a rough son of the ocean, who had 
nd puthon. “ One tories 
a is numerous stories ly 
impressed my imagination, and remains there like a | 
cabinet picture by Claude. He said he was once on 
board a steam-boat full of poor foreigners, going up 
the Mississippi to some of destination in the yet 
huddled” able 
emigrants were i 
enough. 


In one corner two di -looking fellows 
ing all-fours with dirty 
cards ; sense- 


another lay a victim of 


less, with a bottle-in his hand; in another 
Englishman, dying of i 
a venerable Swiss emigrant, with his hel 
artless daughter. The Englishman was an intelligent, 
well-informed young man, who, unable to 
the object of his choice with any chance of comfort- 
able support in his own country, had come to Prepare 
a home for his beloved in the rado of the 
A cold brought on which 
him in a rapid decline ; but still, of he was 

shing on for the township, where he planned 
‘or himself a domestic ise. He was now among 
strangers, and felt that death was nigh. The Swiss 
emigrants treated him with that thoughtful, zealous 
prom sane which springs from genial deeply 
imbued with the religious sentiment. One wish of 
his soul they could not gratify, by reason of their 
ignorance. Being too weak to hold a pen, he earnestly 
esired to dictate to some one else a letter to his 
mother and his betrothed. This Captain T. readily 
consented to do ; and promised, so far as in him lay, 
any arrangements he might wish 
to > 

Soon after this melancholy duty was fulfilled, the 
ryoung sufferer d . When the steam-boat 
arrived at its final destination, the kind-hearted 
' Captain T. made the best arrangements he could for 
a t burial. There was no chaplain on board, 
and, unused as he was to the performance of religious 


book of common-prayer found in the young stranger’s 
trunk. The body was tenderly placed on a board, 
and carried out, face upwards, into the silent solitude 
of the secaggr forest. The sun, verging to the west, 
cast oblique glances through the foliage, and played 
on the pale face in flickering light and shadow. Even 
the most dissipated of the emigrants were sobered by 
ascene so touching and so solemn, and all followed 
reverently in procession. Having dug the grave, they 

im; then, though > returned 
slowly to the boat. : 

Subdued to tender melancholy the scene he had 
witnessed, and the unusual service he had performed, 
Captain T. avoided company, and wandered off alone 
into the woods. Unquiet questionings, and far-reach- 
ing thoughts of God and immortality, lifted his soul 
towards the Eternal ; and heedless of his footsteps, he 
lost his way in the windings of the forest. A widely- 
devious and circuitous route brought him within 
sound of human voices. It was a gushing melody, 
taking its rest in sweetest cadences. With pleased 
surprise he followed it, and came suddenly and un- 
expectedly in view of the new-made 7. The 
kindly Swiss matron and her innocent daughter had 
woven a large and beautiful cross from the broad 
leaves of the papaw tree, and twined it with the pure 
white blossoms of the trailing convolvulus. They had 
placed it reverently at the head of the stranger’s 

ve, and kneeling before it, chanted their evenin 

ymn to the Virgin. A 


lowing twilight shed its 
rosy flush on the co 


symbol, and the modest 
friendly faces of those humble worshippers. Thus 
beautifully they paid their tribute of respect to the 
unknown one, of another faith, and a foreign clime, 
who had left home and kindred, to die among strangers 
in the wilderness. How would the holy gracefulness 
of this scene have melted the heart of his mother and 
his beloved !” 

We close our notice of this pleasing volume with 
an extract from one of the letters referring to certain 
antiquities in New York. “ Now, don’t laugh, if - 
can help it, at what I bring forth as antiquities. Just 
keep the Parthenon, the Alhambra, and the ruins of 


Me out of if you pay due 
res) to my American antiquities. At the corner 
of Bayard and Bo you will see a hotel called the 


North American, on the top thereof you may 
p of lad with ragged knees and 
elbows, whose mother doesn’t know they’re out. That 
image commemorates the history of a Yankee boy, by 
the name of David Reynolds. Some fifty years ago, 
he came here at the age of twelve or fourteen, without 
a copper in his pocket. I think 
all events, he was alone and friendless. Weary and 
hungry, he leaned against a tree, where the hotel now 
stands ; every eye looked strange upon him, and he 


he t in i 
He stationed bi by the friendly tree 
w he had first obtained em soon 


disposed of his little stock to advantage. With in- 
creased capital he increased his ck ts must have 
managed his business with Yankee shrewdness, or 


he pulled down the old 
bui hotel which now stands there. 


consumption, Kindly tended by removed 


ceremonies, he himself read the funeral service from a ! 


he had run away ; at = 


and trial. It ye be 
should not be destroyed. From its beloved trunk 

caused his ji 
own forlorn 


is is a marble pillar 


structure, in the style of 
an Italian villa, designed by the Adelphi Adams. This 
mansion was built by the poet when e and fortune 
had crowned him ; he died, and here his eldest 
daughter, Miss Macpherson, still resides, The situation 
of the house is beautiful, commanding a full view of the 
valley and river, and bounded in front by two ridges of 
hills, those of Invereshie, and the gray mountainous ridge 
of the Grampians. The property was pig about. 
the year 1790 by the poet, from the family of Mackintosh 
of Borlum—a small Highland laird who disgraced his 
clan and descent by highway robbery—committed not 
in the old neha piratical way of levying black-mail, 
but by attacking travellers. His last exploit was the 
robbery of a carriage, for which his associates were 
hanged ; but the prime offender contrived to escape to 
America. A cave is shown in the rock, where the bandit- 
group used to watch the approach of travellers, and rush 
down on their unsuspecting prey. The hill-side is now 
covered with trees ; and near the mansion is some fine 
old elms, planted by Brigadier-General Mackintosh, who 
was so intimately connected with the public insurrection 
of 1715. The brigadier was a rough soldier, trained to 
war in France, and, when confined in prison for his share 
of the rebellion, he had the taste to order a row of trees 
to be planted — the roadside, below his residence. 
The poet changed the name of the estate from Raitts to 
Belleville, and, pulling down the old Highland domicile, 
erected the t stately structure. 

The interior of Belleville house is handsomely fur- 
nished, and contains an excellent portrait of by Fe: 
and another of one of his intimate friends, Caleb White- 


€ | foord,* both by Sir Joshua Reynolds, A view of the 


house and grounds, by Thomson of Dud and 
two private portraits, also ornament the walls. In the 
wing-room is a small enamel — of Macpherson, 
the duplicate of one painted for the Nabob of Arcot, also 
by Sir Joshua ; and it is said to be curious, as the only 
miniature on ivory which the distinguished artist was 
ever known to execute. The poet was a handsome man, 
six feet three inches in height, of a fair and florid com- 
plexion, the countenance full, and somewhat inclining to 
the voluptuous in aes but marked by sensib 
and acuteness. In the library is a curious trio of small 
volum ted in 1785 by: the Prince of Wales 
(George IV.) to the poet. They contain a collection of 
the Della Crusean poetry, by Anna Matilda and athens 
which was so unmercifully and so justly lashed by Giff 
in his ‘ Baviad and Meviad.’ volumes are splen- 


anguage,’ to the quarto Fi 
cated to the Earl of Bute, then t 


felt utterly forlorn and he the 

trying to devise some honest means to obtain a Aéowman the 
gentleman for a boy to carry his trunk to 
away Ay the Yankee y offered his ser- And seems to shake the spheres. 
vices. 


The courtesy 


lator. We had 
a day—one of the dies 
look back—spent on the banks of the Spey 
David Brewster, the distinguished son-in-law of Mac- 
pherson. The left a mass of manuscripts and corre- 
spondence behind him. Part of these executors 
lent to Sir Nathaniel Wraxall, who made use of them in 
his ‘ Historical Memoirs ; and in this way, — — 
many valuable papers were lost. There is not & 


fine 

existing among the manuscripts to throw any light 
* Whitefoord, popularly called by his ‘ the witty wine- 

merchant,’ was 4 man af el family, being the son of Colonel 

Wh of the 5th regiment, and of Bir Adam 

Whitefoord, Bart., A: 

in his poem of Retaliat' 


‘ Mexry Whitefoord, farewell! for thy sake I admit 
That a Scott may have humour, I had almost said 


wit.’ 


lowest, all feel its influence, all ackno | ; 
Even the poor donkey 
by magic influence. When coereed | 
he is vicious, obstinate, - 
try of Spain he is a | 
inmate of the household. That it might tell a truthful tale, and remind‘him of : 
come home, and the wif early struggles, the rich citizen of New York caused 
He knows them all, it to be carved with ragged trousers and jacket out at 
feels in his i 1 Mrs 
will follow his master, e hope to see Child soon again in the field of : 
like a faithful dog ; and authoreraft. ; 
on his back, and walk hi ” 
sward. His intellect ex 
affection; and he that OSSIAN MACPHERSON. ; 
“THe traveller from Perth to Inverness, as he wends his ; 
way along that sterile and rugged road north of Blair 
Athole, passes the village of Kingussie. On his left, the 
hills rise up and intereept the view, but on his right wide 
fields and meadows slope down to the river Spey, and 
by green embankments from the winter 
fi Herds of cattle graze on the banks of the river, ; 
which winds along the level plain. Having travelled 
ttering through an opening in a clump of trees sli 
to the memory of James Macpherson, Esq., of Belleville, 
translator of Ossian. A fine medallion portrait of the 
poet ornaments one side of the pillar ; on the other is an 
allegorical female figure bending over an urn ; and above 
s the family crest. We are now within a few yards of F 
> 
| didly bound in morocco, with a profusion of ) 
gilding, and are placed in a ‘small box, also 
with gilt morocco, We looked with more interest on the 
different publications of Ossian, from the first work, 
a.gmall duodecimo of about sixty pages, entitled ‘ Frag- 
| ments of Ancient Poetry, translated from the Gaelic or 
prime dispenser of 
ernment patronage, ‘in obedience to whose com- - 
* ds,’ ag the dedication states, ‘ they were translated.’ : 
| At length, in the course of publication, after some years 
comes the entire collection, with its ambitious preface, : 
which the translator appears not unwilling te usurp 
open to us . 
rT new information relative to the celebrated trans- : 
| 
| 
porters i was a cross of Scotch and Yankee ; for 
| he soon established a respectable fruit-stall under the 
tree ; and then he bought a small shop that stood 
Within its shade; and then he purchased a lot of ‘ 
| land, ineluding several buildings round ; and, ne es 
old to home. There 
with his first good in a strange city, rom . 
: day to day, and month to month, those friendly 
| 
He would not desert that which had stood by him in = i 


* 
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for the purpose 
inte Gaelic ; and this 
attention in the latter years of hislife. Various 

between him and his friend Mr Mackenzie 
meeti in London and its 


egree: 
service to the muses. It is not known 
that Mac was the Scevola of Junius, whom he 
also attacked under a dozen of other sigtatures, in de- 
lar all {the 

cessful tical lets, and was a of t 
political pamphlets, regu as 


turning good sense, or right feeling, however, prevented 
the publication of such effusions; which 4) to have 
been thrown aside when the fit was off. following 


lines are worthy of preservation. Macpherson was me- 
diocre enough when he had not the groundwork of 
Ossian to build upon; yet this stanza has a portion of 

é, as well as warmth, with a touch of the 
polished ction of Gray. It is endorsed on the back, 
First Stanza of an Address to Venus, 1785:’— 


Thrice blest, and more than thrice, the morn 
‘Whose genial gale and purple light 
Awaked, then chased the night 
On which the Queen of Love was born! 
Yet hence the sun’s unhallowed ray— 
With native beams let beauty glow ; 
What néed is there of other day 
Than the twin stars that light those hills of snow ? 


James Macpherson was .a remarkable man, full of lofty 


iri truce Avene and certainly of marvellous suc- 
cess. The ication of Ossian 


an era in the 
history of British literature. We ridicule it now as a 
sort of ious coin, a copper-gilt rifuccimento of the 
ne. poems were not so thought of.in their day. 
what Gray says of the ‘Celtic Fragments,’ which 
80; powerfully caught his imagination. David Hume, too, 
over them as a precious bequest to these latter 
ys. But David, who wrote his history om a sofa (not 
much of a ‘task’ to him), her! a to the region 
of ical tion: he thought some- 
Sane cof a bata and, therefore, we do not place 
much faith on his critical judgments. But Macpherson's 
Ossian was the Scott or Byron of his day—a new vy 
the blind old Celtic bard, when he was chanted in 
and boudoir, and in the sunny regions of the south, so 
different from his stern mountain ‘solitude in Gilen- 
Almond, where 
‘ He sang of battles, and the breath 
Of stormy war and violent death.” 


Abroad, the poems were translated into various lan- 
and found admirers among all classes. James 
acpherson’s fortune was made: he rose like an aéro- 
naut. The poems themselves brought in large sums ; 
ent of the situation of surveyor of the 
secured him a pension of L.300 per an- 
num ; his labours for the ministry would, in those un- 
scrupulous times, be well rewarded ; his History of Great 
Britain was sold for L.3000 ; and his situation as secretary 
for the Nabob of Arcot was a mine of wealth. So faith- 
fully did he discharge those duties, that the Nabob’s 
son wished him to undertake the management of his 
affairs, and sent him a bond for L.20,000. Six months 
before the bond became due, the secretary died, and his 
family have never been able to recover the money. Thus 
guecessfal, the poet, after attaining honour and riches, 
retired to his native mountains, built this splendid man- 
sion among the scenes where, in lowly life, he first felt 
the aspirations of genius, and lab d to imy the 
condition of his countrymen, the broken and di 
Gael. We were once ferried over the Spey by an old 
-headed OCelt—a capital head for Caravaggio—who 
fod, fifty years before, done the same duty for Mac- 
The poet was a great man from London and 
court, bedizened with rings, gold seals, and fars ; but 
he looked with a moistened be the turf school-house 
in which he had once taught lish, and on the hills on 
which he had run in his youth. They were then his 
perty, and he told the ferryman, with strong 
and no doubt with Highland pride, that he 
would make every poor Highlander on his estate a com- 
fortable and a happy man! We have always thought 
more of Macpherson since. 
An act of generosity is recorded of him connected 
with the chief of his clan, Cluny Macpherson. Cluny had 
‘out in the forty-five, and his estate was confis- 


to decline the offer; and at length he succeeded in 

placing it again in the hands of the rightful owner. 
To the poor around Belleville he seems uniformly to 
kind and generous. For several years before 
his death, he had been in the habit of spending a few 
during summer on his Highland property. He 
his house not by contract, but by native workmen, 
he paid li y, in day’s wages ; and he was the 
person noch who gave a shilling a-day to 
Itural labourers, who had previously received only 
tpence and ninepence. Scores of them were em- 
yed on his grounds, and in forming his embankments. 
gay social habits drew around him much com- 

a 


the Spey. Then with wine 
various and fascinating 


representation of the Nabob of Arcot in 
must certainly be deemed an uncommon one. We have 


published after his death ; and they proved to be az exact 
counterpart of those in English. This i 
fact, for in one of the earlier Ossian publications he 
acknowledged taking liberties in the translation. Nothing 
more seems to be necessary to settle that the book must 
be regarded as to some unknown extent a modern pro- 
duction, founded upon, and imitative of, certain ancient 
poems ; and this seems to be nearly the decision at which 
the judgment of the sageunteet public has arrived. It 
is one which leayes to Macpherson the honours of one of 
the most successful, and in some res original, poets 
of the last century. His poetical gift must, however, be 
considered as of a limited kind, for when he wrote as his 
contemporaries wrote, in i English versification, 
he failed most signally. His muse had but one visit of 
inspiration, that which found him amidst the mists of 
Badenoch, when he listened to the strains of other years, 
and roamed with the ardour and pride of a young Celt 
over the heath-covered land of his fathers. 


WE ARE BRETHREN 
(From Poems by Robert Nicoll. Tait: Edinburgh.) 


A nappy bit hame this auld world would be, 

If men, when they're here, could make shift to agree, 
An’ ilk said to his neighbour, in cottage an’ ha’, 
“Come, gi’e me your hand—we are brethren a’.” 


I ken na why ane wi’ anither should fight, 

When to ‘gree would make a’body cosie an’ right, 
When man meets wi’ man, ‘tis the best way ava, 
To say, “ Gi’e me your hand—vwe are brethren a’.” 


My coat is a coarse ane, an’ yours may be fine, 

And I maun drink water, while you may drink wine ; 
But we baith ha’e a leal heart, unspotted to shaw : 
Sae gi’e me your hand—we are brethren a’. 


The knave ye would scorn, the unfaithfu’ deride ; 

Ye would stand like a rock, wi’ the truth on your side ; 
Sae would I, an’ nought else would I value a straw ; 
Then gi’e me your hand—we are brethren a’. 


‘Ye would scorn to do fausely by woman or man ; 
T haud by the right aye, as weel as I can ; 

We are ane in our joys, our affections, an’ a’ ; 
Come, gi’e me your hand—we are brethren a’. 


Your mither has lo’ed you as mithers can lo’e ; 
An’ mine has done for me what mithers can do ; 
We are ane hie an’ laigh, an’ we shouldna be twa: 
Sae gi’e me your hand—we are brethren a’. 


We love the same simmer day, sunny and fair ; 
Hame! oh, how we love it, an’ a’ that are there! 
Frae the pure air of Heaven the same life we draw— 
Come, gi’e me your hand—we are brethren a’. 


Frail shakin’ auld will soon come o’er us baith, 
Ay’ os alang at his back will be death ; 
Syne into the same mither-yird we will fa’: 

Come, gi’e me your hand—we are brethren a’. 


IMPORTANCE OF DRAINING. 


When we have got a piece of good loamy land lying 


on a dry subsoil, or well drained, it is our own fault 
we have not good crops, or if the vicissitudes of the 
seasons affect us to any great extent. The last two 
years have been trying years for bad farmers ; and we 
may look ~y land dry in 
winter. Whoever has observed the difference between 
the produce of two fields, both of nearly the same 
quality, but the one drained and the subsoil 
and the other merely pocghed up in high and narrow 
stretches, must be y convinced that the capital 
which is laid out in thorough i often pays a 
better interest, without risk, than the most usurious 
discounter of short bills could have the conscience to 
desire. This year it has been 100 per cent. and more, 
ining, in the 
and it 


L.4, 10s., and allowing a of straw more than on 


of the settlers in the vale of the Mississip 
largely into the production of lard oil, whic 
be much better for the lubrication of machinery than 

oil, now so generally in use for that purpose ; that 
the expense of producing this oil is singularly small, and 
considerable exportations to the ntries 
; that the 


acorns, mast, &e., for nine months, during which 
time they grow into large hogs; they are. then driven 
into the farm-yard and fattened upon Indiam corn or 
maize for a month, at the end of whieh period. they are 
killed, and theswhole mass, fat and lean ther, boiled 


into stearine and ealine—the stearine being 
sistence similar to ph vera is manufactured into 
candles; and the is the lard oil, the principal 
product, from which great profit is expected. 


TIME. 


Whether we play, or labour, or sleep, or dance, or 
study, the sun posteth and the sand runs. Im all the 
actions that a man performs, some of his life 
We die with doing that for which only our sliding life 
was granted. Nay, though we do nothing, Time keeps 
his constant , and flies as fast in idleness as in em- 
ployment. hour of vice is as long as an hour of vir- 
tue ; but the difference which follows upon acti 
is infinite from that of ill ones. The good, though it 
minishes our time here, yet it lays up a pleasure for eter- 
nity, and will recompense what it taketh away with a 

tifal return at last. When we trade with virtue, we 

but buy pleasure with expense of time ; so it is not 
so much a consuming of time as an exchange. Time is 
never anchors: am aboard, I had 

ter do those things that may advantage my landing, 
than practise such as shall cause my commitment when 
I come to the shore. 


TALENT ACQUIRED. 


As it is in the body, so it is in the mind; practice 
makes it what it is, and most even of those excellences 
which are looked on as natural endowments, will be 
found, when examined into more narrowly, to be the 
pooduet of exercise, and to be raised to that pitch only 

y repeated actions. Some men are civabel for plea- 
santness in raillery, others for apologues and apposite 
diverting stories. is is apt to be taken for the effect 
of pure nature, and that the rather because it is not got 
by rales ; and those who excel in either of them never 
rea ser | set themselves to the study of it as an art to 

learnt. But yet it is true, that at first some lucky hit 
which took with somebody, and gained him commenda- 
tion, encouraged him to try again, inclined his thoughts 
and endeavours that way, till at last he insensibly gota 
faculty in it without perceiving how, and that is attri- 
buted wholly to nature which was much more the effect 
of use and practice.—Locke. “ 


HUMANITY. 


Humanity is, in regard to the other social affections, 
what the first lay of colours is in respect to a picture. 1” 
is a ground on which are painted the different kinds of 
love, friendship, and engagement. As the ancients held 
those places sacred which were blasted with lightning, 
we ong t to pay a tender regard to those persons who 
are visited with affliction. A general civility is due to 
all mankind ; but an extraordinary humanity and a pe- 
culiar delicacy of good breeding is owing to the distressed, 
that we may not add to their affliction by any seeming 
neglect.— Anon. < 

KNOWLEDGE OF BOOKS. 


Know of beoks in recluse men is like that sort of 


FLATTERY. 

The philosopher Bias, what animal he 
hurtful, ied, “ That of 
tures, a tyrant ; and of tame ones, a fiatterer. 
= 
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Ossianic controversy. Macpherson left a sum of | came ‘to his prosperous career. He had been late in | undrained land, worth L.1, 10s., we have just the cost of 
§ ‘Ossian unwell, he resolved on remaining through the winter. | ourselves realised this difference; and we have 10 acres 
nga | For two months he was confined to his bed; and he | of wheat in a drained field, and 8 acres in ano 
; k Sod a Pes LS His death was deeply mourned | equal quality, but not drained, of which the fi 
of the by the people of his native district, who were proud of | average by estimate 36 bushels per acre, while 
- vicinity, to enjoy what they termed ‘a dish of Uaelic.’ | their countryman, and benefited by his exertions.” not expect more than 20 or 22 from the othe 
The turmoil of politiés and party warfare, added to the So far we follow a paper in the recent —_——- of | poorer crop has been the most expensive, owing 
Isbour of historical compilation, would seem to have ol Carruthers of Inverness, entitled “ Highland | constant hoeing and weeding required io keep i 
‘ote-Book.”” Macpherson’s at from the turf- | After this, can any 
covered school-house to the friendship of the first literary | his heavy and wet 
men of his day, the confidence of Lord North, and the | nor the other have money to spare, let them borrow it 
ce if they can, at five or si 
< soon be enabled to pay 
landlord should urge h 
“3 ; ul history of generous exertions in alt of frien find tiles on receiving 
son irritated him extremely ; and there are many coarse oem De. Pat in ms way of being — (many of | the @ost of them. 3 Chronicle. 
epigrams, lampoons, and parodies among his unpublished g Highland cousins and clansmen), and of un- 
papers, in which the great noralist is treated very un- | grateful returns for many of these favours to himself and BARD OIL. , 
ceremoniously. Macpherson’s genius was at all'times an | those who came to represent him, when strong views of | At one of the sectional sittings of the late meeting of 
overmatch for his taste, and his principles were liable to | interest intervened to awaken cupidity and hush better | the British Association, Mr Hawkins stated that many 
be overpowered by the impulse of the moment. His re- | feelings to rest. The actual nature of his connexion with 
what are called “ Ossian’s Poems” will never 
exactly known ; but the probability —— easily guessed 
at. Snatches of these Fre and of others like them are 
to have existed from old times in the ; 
t there is no proof that the whole existed. Maepher- 
: son left what he called the original Gaelic poems to be 
4 | into lard, except when hams are in demand for exporta- 
: * tion, in which case they are cut out and sold separately ; 
: that the scraps left after the lard is pressed out bear a 
: very small proportion to the previous weight of the hog, 
much the greater part bpm | converted into lard ; that 
the lard is then mixed with a certain proportion of 
alcohol, and subjected to heat, which separates the mass 
| — 
eated. When Macpherson rose with the 
4 government, he exerted himself to have the 
restored. It was offered to himself. He had | 
4 to pass through secret and gloomy paths of his own ; but 
in the possession of a mamof business, it is a torch in the 
hand of one who is willing,and able to show those who 
are bewildered the wayywhich leads to prosperity and 
\'can be done effectually for half that sum. 
being drained, the cold wet lands which abound in 
England will not average 16 bushels of wheat acre, 
i into the account the many fields which 
failed entirely. The same properly draified, with 
j , sally out, and bring home with him ‘troops of | the same labour and manure, will 1 ¢ 30 bushels, 
friends’ from both sides of with double the quantity of straw, and more than a 
q and jest—and no man was bushel per acre of seed may be saved. Here then is a 
| ; in sdciety—the festivities were prolonged far into the | difference of 15 bushels to 
a deep dark night of the mountains. A fatal close soon he 


